







Especially for Teachers 
of Young Children 


A STORY CAN CHANGE THIS... 
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“4 torytelling can be dynamite! Frequently the irresistible words, “Once 
upon a time .. .,” are all we need to capture the attention of a group and 
ignite the fuse to learning. For this reason we who are teachers in the church 
school continually want to cultivate our ability to tell stories. 

Good storytelling begins with good preparation, and good preparation 
begins with prayer to God for insight and skill. The next step is to ask our- 
selves, “What do I hope to accomplish with MY class during this period?” 
In other words, what is the aim of the lesson? It’s good policy to write this 
aim on a sheet of paper and keep it out where we can see it throughout our 
preparation. This discipline will help us bear in mind the purpose of the story 
and keep it from becoming an end in itself. Also, the step is helpful, since the 
aim we choose may vary somewhat from the one suggested for our depart- 
ment in our teachers guide. 


Bible Stories and MY Group 


Now we are ready to consider our particular group and each individual 
in it. To be effective storytellers we must know our group. What are the in- 
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terests of six-year-olds? How many in my group have 
heard this story? Which words in the story may be 
beyond the vocabulary or experiences of my listeners? 
How can I use this story to make Susan more aware 
of God’s love and care for her? These are typical of 
the considerations that will aid us in determining the 
way in which we will tell our story. 

There are certain general guides for the various 
departmental divisions. In the Nursery class we must 
limit the story to very simple action and only a few 
characters. We can forget about the basic story parts 
of climax, etc., and instead try to make the brief 
details as personal as possible for the children. For 
example, when we tell of the healing of the nobleman’s 
son, we tie it to when they were sick. The vocabulary 
we use must be extremely limited, and good, clear 
pictures as visual aids are essential for holding interest. 

At the Kindergarten level we find the child delight- 
ing in repetition (“It rained and rained and rained”) 
and “noise words” (“Thump, thump, went the camel. 
Pitter-pat went the rain”). Also, acting out a familiar 
story is good practice at this rather uninhibited age. 
We need to be careful not to make descriptions too 
long or unpleasant portions of the story too vivid. 
One teacher, so the story goes, after giving a par- 
ticularly lurid description of the robber victim in the 
story of the Good Samaritan, asked, “What would 
YOU do if you saw that happen?” The six-year-old’s 
answer: “I’d get sick to my stomach.” The point of 
the story was surely lost! 

At the Primary level the longer interest span of 
the child gives us more liberties in storytelling. We 
should note, however, that the hidden meanings in 
parables, where people or things represent other ideas, 
are beyond the understanding of the average Primary 
child. 

The Junior and Intermediate classes take a more 
factual approach to the world. The location of a place, 
the size of a country, and the date when the event 
occurred are of interest to most of these children. Map 
study can be profitable. On these and higher levels 
Bible study should be done in connection with the story. 

In Senior classes the students surely need more 
than an average telling of a story which is usually 
very familiar to them. Here we must use the story- 
telling method of teaching sparingly or with a new 
twist. One teacher had excellent results by occasionally 
telling, or letting one of the class members prepare 
and tell, the story from the point of view of one of the 


characters. The feeding of the 5,000, for instance, might 
be told by one of the crowd (“One day I went to 
hear Jesus, etc.”) or by a disciple (“Some of us 
began to wonder what all these people would do 
for food!”’). 


Know the Story Well 


We must know the story well in order to tell it 
well. When we prepare to tell a Bible story, it’s best 
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They ALL LOVE.......... 


to reread it from the Bible — and perhaps from more 
than one translation. We can consult lesson helps, 
concordances, and Bible dictionaries for more detailed 
background material. 

Next we want to consider the story in relation to 
our aim for the lesson with our particular group. We 
may then deem it necessary to eliminate certain sec- 
tions and to elaborate on others. Honesty demands, 
however, that our whole presentation be in accord 
with the general spirit of the text. 

Now that we have decided what to say, all that 
remains is to practice telling the story. It is best not 
to memorize a story word for word, but rather to 
follow an outline based on the sequence of events. 
When we are sure of our story, we can approach our 
class with confidence. Our listeners will sense this 
confidence, and it will contribute toward keeping their 
interest as we teach. 





Some basic points of storytelling are: 

1. The introduction (or “approach”). The ap- 
proach can be varied. One way to vary it is to review 
other stories that are in the same general sequence 
(for example, the Christmas and Lenten lessons). An- 
other way is to ask a provocative question which the 
story will answer, to start the listener thinking. A pic- 
ture or object may be used to arouse the group’s 
curiosity. 

Sometimes we can start with a short discussion of 
the children’s experiences and lead up to the story, 
but there is danger in this approach. Especially among 
younger ones, the “experiences” frequently sidetrack 
the lesson. Since the purpose of the introduction is 
to capture our listeners’ interest, it must have spark 
and direction as it makes promises of things to come. 

2. The action of the story. The events should 
follow in rapid succession. Avoid long and wordy 
extensions of the Bible event. 
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3. The climax of the story or event is the high 
point. In the story of the crossing the Red Sea the 
climax is when the waters parted. In the stories of 
Jesus’ miracles it is the point of wondrous change. 
It is essential to pinpoint the climax in our minds so 
that we clearly know where the story is going. At 
this point our delivery may be moderately dramatic 
and exciting. 


4. After the climax, interest naturally wanes, so 
the conclusion should be brief as the ends of the story 
are tied together. 

5. In the application we clearly spell out the mean- 
ing of the story and attempt to show how it is related 
to the life of the child. If after the conclusion we 
pause to organize our thoughts or to glance in a guide- 
book, and then in a letdown voice attempt to give the 
application, we are simply not going to continue to 
hold the group’s attention. 

At the Primary level.and below, pictures and hand- 
work can be excellent aids in driving home the appli- 
cation after the story. (“Why isn’t this girl frightened 
in that big storm? That’s right! She knows God is 
right there taking care of her just the way He took 
care of baby Moses and just the way He takes care 
of you!”’) 

No two people will tell a story in the same way. 
This is because the delivery of a story becomes a per- 
sonal, creative experience. There should be no lesson 
leaflet or teachers guide in our hand to break the 
intimacy that a story can build between us and our 
listeners. By looking directly at one child and then 
at another, we let each child feel that we are telling 
the story especially to him. 

It adds interest to vary the volume of our voices 
and the speed with which we talk. It is also wise to 
be alert to the value of the pause for emphasis. Ges- 
tures, such as the raising of our hand to accompany 
“And Jesus said, ‘Peace!’ can be effective. However, 
the delivery must be in the way that is most natural 
to us. 
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a STORY continued 


Which would you prefer to hear — “The people 
thought that Noah was foolish to build an ark” or 
“ ‘Ha! ha!’ laughed a man, ‘Have you seen what Noah 
is building?’ The latter certainly has more sparkle. 

Characters will come to life if we let them speak. 
We do so by using direct speech in the telling of our 
story. Continually be on the alert to avoid sentences 
like “Jesus said that Lazarus should get up.” Better: 
“Jesus said, ‘Lazarus, arise!’ ” 

As we let our characters speak, our voices will 
change to suit the type of person they are and to give 
the proper feeling to their words. How differently we 
would say, “Go and sin no more” and “You have made 
My Father’s house a den of thieves!” 

The verb in a sentence greatly affects our mental 
picture. We can train ourselves to become aware of, 
and then use, active verbs like grumbled the Israelites, 
roared the king, gasped Mary at the tomb, pushing 
his way to Jesus. An appropriate verb frequently can 
tell more than a paragraph of description. 

There are some “don'ts” in this matter of story- 
telling too. Once we have ended our story, we should 
not go back, retelling parts, adding afterthoughts, or 
making corrections. This lessens the impact of the 
message of the Word. 





Another thing to avoid is letting a child retell the 
story after we have finished. How can we hope for 
a child, without any preparation or training, and with 
a limited vocabulary, to hold the interest of the class? 
Marie Shedlock, often called the mother of storytelling, 
compares this to listening to a musical piece by a great 
artist and then calling upon a member of the audience 
to give his rendering. 

However, if the Biblical account is short, the teacher 
may have the class read it at the close of the lesson. 

We'll do well to steer clear of the term “Bible 
story” itself. The word “story” may convey the idea 
that the events you relate are fictitious. Rather than 
refer to the “story” Joseph in Egypt it might be better 
to introduce the narrative something like this: “Last 
Sunday I told you about Joseph and how his brothers 
disliked him because of his dreams. Today I want to 
tell you about what happened to Joseph after his 
brothers sold him.” 

Poor questions can detract from a lesson. A good 
delivery can be seriously hampered if a weak question 
allows the group’s attention to wander. Questions we 
ask during the telling of a story must be especially 
short and demand precise answers. (“Why did Jesus 
let the soldiers hit Him? Yes, because He loved us.”’) 

The questions we ask at any point should also be 
directed to the message of the story and not to little 
details. How futile it is, especially in the lower grades, 
to belabor names like Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 
nego in responses, when the questions asked should 
be calling for answers like, “God loved the three men 
in the furnace; God took care of them; God takes 
care of me.” 

Christianity is an historic religion, and it is im- 
portant for the children to know the basic facts. How- 
ever, when we put more emphasis on names and dis- 
tances than on what God is telling us through the Bible. 
our teaching becomes weak on the very point for which 
God gave us the story. 

Still it is true that our faith is built on historical 
events. Our Sunday school lessons relate these events, 
which tell what God has done to redeem mankind from 
sin and death. Teachers who are aware of this will 
use visual aids and other methods in conjunction with 
storytelling to impress the message of God's Word 
upon the hearts of those they teach. But above all 
they will continue to strive to perfect their storytelling 
ability because the Holy Spirit works by means of it 
to build up the faith of their pupils and motivate them 
for Christian living. 











Especially for Teachers 
of Older Children 


Can you imagine a junior-high student saying. 
“I just can’t wait until we have our next test”? In 
a student’s notebook tests and examinations would be 
near the top of a list of “Things I Dislike.” 

The pupil who says he sees no value in tests may 
be technically correct. For it is not the test but the 
reviewing that gives value to tests of any kind. Omit 
this period of reviewing, rethinking and classifying data, 
and the pupil will remember very little of anything he 
has studied. 


Facts Are Important 

Reviewing in the Sunday school usually implies 
a recall of Bible facts. People who say, “The teaching 
of facts in the church school is unimportant,” are 
mistaken. It would be better to say: “The facts are 
important, although not in themselves.” The words 
in the dictionary are worthless as long as they remain 
there in alphabetical order. But when someone hands 
you a piece of paper with some of the words arranged 
thus: “Pay to the order of $500.00,” 
those words are full of meaning. They authorize the 
bank to pay you the sum of $500. 
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The fact that Joseph dreamed two dreams and told 
them to his brothers is unimportant by itself. Many 
persons have gone to heaven without even knowing 
who Joseph was. But when your class sees how the 
ugly feelings of his brothers resulted in the cruel way 
they treated Joseph, your pupils are given a terrific 
warning against the evil of letting jealousy take root 
in the heart, there to grow into a settled hate. Bible 












facts are important by reason of the lessons, the warn- 
ings, the comfort they convey. 

Now if Biblical data of various kinds with thei 
implications are worth knowing and remembering, we 
have made out a strong case for review. Let’s return 
to the example from Joseph’s life. Suppose the teache 
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tries to drive home this warning against the sin of 
jealousy. Do you think he could hope that the lesson 
would still be vivid in the learner’s memory after one 
or two weeks had passed? Isn’t it likely that reviewing 
it the next Sunday would emphasize the warning? 


We urge “space learning” in connection with mem- 
ory work. Instead of memorizing the assignment at 


one sitting the pupil comes back to it a number of 


times. In that way it is more likely to remain with 
him. We can apply the idea of “space learning” to 
remembering Biblical incidents. A review each Sunday 
of the lesson taught on the previous Sunday has value 
due to the spacing. A third review would make an 
even more lasting impression. 





Review Helps the Teacher 


The review has value not only for the pupil. The 
review is a test of the teacher as well as of the pupil. 
It shows the teacher to what extent he is communi- 
cating at least the factual content of the lesson. 

We may think of three types of review: the immi- 
nent review, the weekly review, and the quarterly 
review. 

















An imminent review is one that can occur inci- 
dentally right in the midst of a teaching situation. 
For this kind of review the leader will remember the 
maxim “Lead your pupils from the known to the 
unknown.” 

To illustrate, your class is studying the “Temptation 
of Christ.” A year ago they learned about the fall 
and how Satan tempted Eve. What would be more 
natural here than to speak of the temptation of Eve 
and drive home the lesson that Christ overcame Satan 
to the end that by His Holy Spirit we might win the 
victory over temptation? 

Or the class is learning about Stephen, the first 
martyr, and the teacher has them read Stephen’s prayer 
for his enemies. What would be more natural than to 
have the class recall the prayer our Lord offered on 
the cross for His crucifiers? 

The reference-finding section in the Intermediate 
and Senior lessons of Concordia’s Life in Christ mate- 
rials deserves all the attention a class can give it. 
This section directs pupils to look up incidents and 
statements related to the lesson truth of the day. The 
material brought together is not unlike the imminent 
review. Teachers and pupils who regularly look up 
and discuss the references will become unusually well 
versed in the Bible and its teachings. 


The Weekly Review 


A second and more familiar type of review is the 
weekly review. Its chief merit is that it leads the child 
to rethink the Bible lesson he has studied most recently. 

On the Kindergarten and Primary levels the weekly 
review may have to be mainly factual. On more ad- 
vanced levels rehearsal of the facts or the event should 
be only a preliminary. For example, in reviewing the 





healing of the paralytic it will not be enough to have 
the class recall the action of the four friends, the 
action of Jesus, the mumbling of the enemies, etc. 
It is more important to review the fact that the Son 
of God has authority to forgive sins and that He daily 
gives us spiritual healing and power to bear the cross 
and to live to His glory. 

Lack of time is the reason most teachers who omit 


the weekly review give for doing so. But these teachers 
might well ask themselves: Am I losing from one to 
five minutes on Sunday morning through late starting? 
Are procedures for taking of attendance, distribution 
of materials, etc., streamlined for least possible ex- 
penditure of time? By stopping the leaks one may be 
able to gain from three to five minutes for that very 
necessary weekly review. 


The Quarterly Review 

As its name implies, the quarterly review is a re- 
view of all the lessons in the three months being 
concluded. The Life in Christ lessons for the Junior, 
Intermediate, and Senior departments presently provide 
achievement tests which are particularly useful for this 
purpose. 

These tests are designed to measure the knowledge 
of the Bible history, lesson truths, memory passages, 
and attitudes pupils have gained during the quarter. 
The four pages of the test are stapled in the center 
of each pupil’s book. This makes it easy for the 
teacher to remove them even before distributing the 
books at the start of the quarter. Discussing the test 
with the class provides a fruitful and comprehensive 
review of the quarter’s work. 

Review, or Test, Sunday can be the most exciting 
Sunday of the quarter. But for this to happen prepa- 
ration for the tests must begin during the first week 
of the quarter. How can we do this? We can allow 
more time for the weekly review in order to test and 
evaluate our teaching of the past Sunday. We can 
make sure that memory drill isn’t overlooked. After 
each lesson we can record a few of the main points 
of the lesson that ought to be emphasized in different 
ways in coming weeks. 


by A. C. Mueller 


If such procedures become standard practice, Re- 
view Sunday will be more than a time to catch up 
on a missed lesson or a day for viewing a film only 
vaguely related to the unit. Review Sunday will pro- 
vide us with an opportunity for reinforcing the emphasis 
of the units in the quarter, an opportunity welcomed 
by pupil and teacher alike. 

By no means skip the review! 
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by Dale E. Griffin 


t is Sunday morning. The busy buzz of animated conversation announces the arrival of 
I your pupils. 

“Wasn’t last night’s party just the most?” 

“I think State U. offers better courses than Prestige U. out East.” 

“How do you like the lines of the new model cars?” 

“Isn’t that new boy who just moved in down the street a doll?” 

“I don’t see what Sharon sees in her church.” 

At this point you may be ready to throw up your arms in despair. “How can I make the 
truly serious matters of our religion relevant to the superficial lives of these youngsters?” is 
the question that crosses your mind. 

But just pause a moment, and reconsider the remarks you overheard. They may not be 
as shallow as you think. Really, they express the concerns and interests of your youth in truly 
serious matters — social adjustment, preparing for marriage and a home, choosing and preparing 
for a career, and the religious differences which confront us all every day. These young people 
are giving you some clues as to what is important to them. 

Fortunately, you don’t need to resort to such dubious methods as eavesdropping to discover 
the concerns of your youth. For example, Dr. Merton Strommen, with the aid of qualified asso- 
ciates, has concluded a reliable and perceptive study of our Lutheran youth. His eight-volume 
report provides abundant material from which pertinent conclusions on the subject can be drawn. 

The implications for our teaching are obvious. 
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Very high on Lutheran youth’s scale of values is 
the cluster of items pertaining to emotional happiness 
and contentment. A very large percentage of Lutheran 


youth attach great importance to -_ items as “en- 
joying good health and strength,” “gaining happiness 
and contentment,” and “enjoying good times with 
others.” 

Most youth, and particularly girls, 


| will marry someone who will give me happiness.” 


“wonder if 


Nearly two thirds of our Lutheran youth long for 
a deeper faith in God and for a closer walk with 
Christ. Quite probably they believe that such a deep 
faith will bring them inner peace, happiness, and con- 
tentment. 

It need not surprise us who live in a strong 
materialistic environment that most young people 
cherish material possessions and physical comfort. 
More than one half of our youth seriously desire 
“a high-paying profession,” 
free time,” 


“a good job with lots of 
‘a home with all the conveniences,” “‘a beau- 
tiful home, attractive furnishings, and a flower garden,” 
and “plenty of new clothes, good food, and rest.” An 
indication of their participation in the material values 
of our age is that more than one third of the boys 
hope to earn enough money to retire early, and to 
own more than one car! 

The desire for popularity burns deeply within the 
teen-age breast. Underlying the cold statistics gath- 
ered by Dr. Strommen are many heartaches, disap- 
pointments, and tears. Nearly all Lutheran youth want 
to be “well liked by everyone.” Most youth wish to 
wanted” 
to influence others.” A _ significant percentage 
marked such items as “I do not like all the cliques & . 
at school,” “I am self-conscious about my per- me 
sonal appearance,” “I am afraid of failure or 
humiliation,” “I am afraid of making mistakes,” 
“My feelings are easily hurt,” “I lack self-con- 
fidence when reciting in class,” and “I 
how well people like me.” 


be “one whose advice is and who is “able 
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Youth’s aspirations are the second criterion 
by which what is important to him can be deter- 
mined. Their dreams for the future can be sum- 
marized in three words — home, 
adventure. 


career, and 





Needless to say, Lutheran young people an- 
ticipate the establishment of their own home. 
They have an idea of the kind of mate they would 
like to have, the home they hope to own, and the 
family they wish to raise. Contrary to the belief of 
many of their elders these young people are not as 
interested in dating for its own sake as for preparation 
for marriage. 

It is a pleasant surprise to note that Lutheran 
youth seem to place greater emphasis on family devo- 
tions than do their parents. A high percentage desire 
help in establishing family devotions in their present 
a desire which, it is to be hoped, will find 
its fulfillment in a home of their own. 

Young people, 
about their careers. 


home 





particularly boys, are concerned 
A high percentage of Lutheran 
youth are trying to determine what they will do after 
they have completed high school. Most of our young 
people hope to enter college. 

Surprisingly, in spite of the present-day emphasis 
on science, not many young people are interested in 
pursuing scientific careers; indeed, more are interested 
On the other hand, 
our young people do seem to desire a career which 


in a church-related profession. 


will bring money, comfort, and some adventure. A cer- 
tain lack of realism seems to be present in their 
vocational planning, an interpretation confirmed by 
other research evidence. 

The third aspect of youth’s aspirations is that of 
Youth, especially boys, are interested in 
visiting unusual places and in meeting interesting 
people. They desire a job involving travel; they wish 
to explore the unknown. A third of the boys sur- 
veyed expressed the desire to accept dangerous assign- 
ments. This spirit seems strongest in older teens. 


adventure. 








































A third source from which to discover what is 
important to youth is the individual’s expression of 
his problems. A study of adolescent problems can 
yield an awareness not only of his felt needs but also 
of those needs which he himself may not recognize. 

Adolescents are keenly sensitive to their apparent 
lack of ability to communicate effectively and to be 
understood by older adults. Nearly 90 percent of our 
Lutheran young people feel that adults tend to under- 
estimate the abilities of their age groups. (One phase 
of Dr. Strommen’s study revealed indeed that adults 
do not understand young people very well. Pastors 
understand them best; youth workers rank second; 
adult policymakers in our congregations understand 
them least of all.) 

In completing the sentence, “1 wish someone would 
help our youth by ,”’ most wanted the 
sympathetic understanding of adults. A _ significant 
number of adolescents revealed difficulty in discussing 
their problems with their parents. All the responses 
indicate an important area for improvement on the 
part of adults in relating themselves to adolescents. 

More than one half of Lutheran young people are 
deeply concerned about the years after high school. 
Obviously, they are interested in the choice of a mar- 
riage partner and of an occupation. A certain amount 
of anxiety accompanies their approach to the adult 
world with all its responsibilities. 

A third problem is that of juvenile delinquency. 
More than one half of Lutheran youth indicated 
a strong distate for the “hoods” in their school. But 
as mentioned above, a large number resent adult atti- 
tudes which tend to classify all youth as being delin- 
quent. 

Religion presents definite problems. It is quite 
evident that our Lutheran youth do not understand 
the implications of Scriptural revelation as well as 
one might wish. They are disturbed by their religious 
doubts and uncertainty. They long for a deeper trust 
in God. They realize their responsibility to share the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ with all men, but they feel 
inadequate for the task of making their personal 
witness, and they desire help in this respect. 

What does all this mean for us who teach these 
young people? Let’s look at their values, aspirations. 
and problems from our point of view. 

On the surface our young people may be superficial 
and boisterous, but underneath there is a serious con- 
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WHATS IMPORTANT to YOUTH? 


cern about the things which are im- 
portant for their present develop- 
ment as well as for their future use- 
fulness. The church school teacher, 
having resources of the Scriptures, 
is in a strategic position to help 
these adolescents face their con- 
cerns, solve their problems, and pre- 
pare for a life of sacrificial Christian 
service. 


1. Emotional happiness and con- 
tentment. Our youth may be dream- 
ing for an unattainable Utopian hap- 
piness. As a result of sin also the 
Christian must experience hardship 
and frustration in the world. Christ 
nowhere has promised us an escape 
from the evils of this life. But the 
Gospel assures us of God’s love and 
power to meet the problems that fall 
to our lot. 

2. Material possessions and phys- 
ical comfort. The Gospel enables 
us to take the right view of mate- 
rial blessings. As Christians, we 
recognize these as gifts of God to 
be used to His glory and for the 
welfare of others. We also realize 
that our lasting riches are given us 
in Jesus Christ, who has taught us 
to lay up treasures in heaven. 

3. Popularity. Our task is to 
help our youth understand that our 
responsibility is to God. It is God’s 
acceptance of us as His children 
that counts. At times loyalty to 
Christ may cost us popularity. We 
can also identify the young people 
who feel rejected and alone and help 


them enter into healthy relationships 
with persons of their own age. The 
teen-ager needs the assurance that 
he is a child of God through Christ 
and that “having been bought with 
a price,” he is not to live for himself 
but for God and for fellowmen. 

4. Home. The Bible has a great 
deal to say about marriage and the 
home. We can help the adolescent 
gain a wholesome attitude toward 
marriage and the rearing of a fam- 
ily. Young people need to learn to 
respect the persons of other young 
people, also those of the oppo- 
site sex. 

5. Careers. Young people should 
learn to accept their talents as gifts 
of God to be employed for the 
welfare of the human family. The 
primary purpose of work must not 
be to get money, fame, personal 
comfort, and security but the service 
of others for Jesus’ sake. 

6. Adventure. We can utilize the 
desire for adventure by pointing out 
that the Christian life itself is a great 
adventure. Concrete illustrations 
from the Scriptures and from lit- 
erature of ancient and modern he- 
roes of faith (missionaries, perse- 
cuted Christians, etc.) are good 
resources for showing this. 

7. Adults and_ understanding. 
Youth need help in relating them- 
selves to adults in a more mature 
way. The drive for independence 
can be eased if young people will 
learn to respect adults as persons 


with rights of their own. Authority 
figures, such as the pastor, often 
frighten young people. They should 
learn to regard such persons as their 
friends who sincerely desire to help 
them. 

8. Years after high school. We 
will call attention frequently to the 
providence of God, the proper use 
of individual talents, the quality of 
a happy home, and the need to 
choose a useful occupation. Indi- 
vidual counseling may be given. 

9. Juvenile delinquency. We 
should recognize that most young 
people are not delinquents but are 
responsible people. It’s good to 
express our admiration for the 
things they do well if the feeling 
is genuine. The rare individual who 
really is delinquent in behavior 
needs our help, not our criticism. 


10. Religion. The implications of 
Christian doctrine for everyday life 
can be taught better during the high 
school years than before because the 
adolescent is much better equipped 
for conceptual thought. Religious 
doubts should be discussed in a sym- 
pathetic way. Different religious 
philosophies and doctrines should 
be explored now so that our youth 
will be prepared for the cynicism 
and threats to their faith which they 
may encounter during their college 
years. 

It’s worthwhile to listen to young 
people and to discover that which 
is important to them. By doing this, 
the teacher of high school youth can 
apply the living Word of the Gospel 
to the real lives in which his pupils 
move. 


Note: Are you interested in learning more about the specific concerns of your 
youth whom you teach? You can make your own survey, interpret the findings, 
and draw some valid implications. To obtain further information, write: 

The International Walther League, 875 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 








Especially for Teachers 
of Adults 


“It all depends on how you interpret it.” This state- 


ment often stops doctrinal discussion just as it is 
NTE RPRET beginning to move into fruitful territory. How should 
you interpret the words of Scripture? On the following 
pages Professor Harry Coiner of Concordia Seminary, 


St. Louis, outlines four principles to guide us in an- 
| 45 swering this important question. Taken from Teaching 
* 


the Word to Adults. 


Coiner 









































































4 he purpose of Bible interpre- 
i tation is to understand what 


God intended to convey to us. 
God intends that our faith and life 
should have a sure foundation. Pri- 
vate interpretation based on human 
reason and guided by some “inner 
light” will silence the voice of God 
and so become the voice of man, 
resulting in mere human interpre- 
tation. 

The inspired writers have not 
formulated any principles for the 
interpretation of the Scriptures. 
However, certain rules of inter- 
pretation have come out of the rev- 
erent study of God’s Word and 
have guided devout Bible students 
throughout the centuries in their 
study of the Scriptures. For a cor- 
rect understanding of God’s Word 
we, too, must follow the same rules 
or principles. 


1. The Scripture Interprets Itself 


Christ and the apostles explain 
Scripture by Scripture. All true 
Bible interpretation is centered in 
the discovery of what the Holy 
Spirit tells us in the words of the 
Scripture. That is to say, the Holy 
Spirit is the only safe and true 
Interpreter of the Scripture. As we 
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compare Scripture with Scripture, 
its true meaning and doctrines are 
clarified and explained. The con- 
text, the discourse in which a state- 
ment occurs, will often explain the 
meaning of the statement. Or 
a parallel passage may be studied 
to clarify the text. For example. 
from Matt. 18:19 one might gather 
that every prayer of Christians will 
be answered in the exact manner 
they wish. But the parallel pas- 
sages, such as John 14:13, 14: 
15:7; 1 John 5:14, 15, teach us the 
important lesson that Christians are 
to pray in the name of Jesus and 
in submission to His will, while 


Matt. 7:9 ff.; Luke 11:11-13; and 
Rom. 8:26 tell us that our heavenly 


Father answers our prayers with 
a view to our temporal and eternal 
welfare. 

The Holy Spirit, the divine Au- 
thor, is the best Interpreter. As 
the apostle Peter said, “First of all 
you must understand this, that no 
prophecy of Scripture is a matter 
of one’s own interpretation, because 
no prophecy ever came by the im- 
pulse of man, but men moved by 
the Holy Spirit spoke from God.” 
(2 Peter 1:20, 21 RSV) 




















2. All Scripture Is to Be Interpreted 
According to the Rule of Faith 
This principle means that the 

chief doctrines of Scripture which 
force themselves upon us by virtue 
of their clarity are to be held as 
the central passages by which the 
darker or more obscure passages 
are interpreted. In other words, no 
interpretation is correct which con- 
tradicts the clearly revealed and 
fundamental doctrines of the Chris- 
tian faith. No passage should be 
interpreted in a way that contra- 
dicts another clear statement of 
Scripture. Note how | John 3:9 is 
to be explained in harmony with 
| John 1:7-10. The reader may 
also check Rom. 8:31-39, which 
speaks of God’s preservation of the 
faithful, and Heb. 6: 1-6, which at 
first glance would seem to contra- 
dict this, but actually it is speaking 
of those who deliberately fall away 
and persist in unbelief. 

In this connection, Luther gives 
the advice: “If a passage of Scrip- 
ture is dark, don’t harbor any 
doubts. It certainly contains the 
same doctrine which is clearly 
taught in other places. Whoever 
cannot understand the darker por- 
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tions, let him be satisfied with those 
that are clear.” 

Those passages of Scripture in 
which a doctrine is merely touched 
on, so to speak, are to be inter- 
preted by those passages where 
a doctrine is expressly taught. 
Above all the central purpose of 
Scripture is to present Christ as 
Savior of the world. This is the 
hasic principle of the interpreter of 
the Bible: All of its parts are vitally 
related to Christ. The light that 
shines in the truth of certain and 
clear passages illumines all the rest. 
That light is Christ. 


3. In the Interpretation of Scripture 
the Common Usage of Human Lan- 
guage Is to Be Observed 

God speaks in human languages. 
That is to say, we need not go up 
to heaven or cross the uncharted 
deep to discover meanings when 
studying the Scriptures. However. 
before they can be understood the- 
ologically, they must be understood 
grammatically, that is, in terms of 
the common usage of human lan- 
guage. 

The literal or intended meaning 
of a passage is one, not many, and 
the Bible student is to find that 
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one, intended sense. The us- 
age of the word or term at the 
time of writing is normally de- 
cisive. It is very important that the correct meaning 
of each word and phrase should be determined. Cus- 
toms, circumstances, and thought forms of the times 
also must be borne in mind and understood. 

An expression may be literal or figurative. Figura- 
tive language may take the form of a metaphor, a simile, 
a parable, a type or a symbol. Scripture also enjoys 
poetic imagery, an example being Psalm 23. All living 
language has figures of speech. The Scriptures speak 
of God’s arm (Ps. 77:15), His hand (Heb. 1:10), 
His ear (Dan. 9:18). Is. 55:12 says: “The mountains 
and the hills shall break forth before you into singing, 
and all the trees of the field shall clap their hands.” 

How may one determine whether a passage or 
phrase is literal or figurative? If a passage contains 
a figurative form of expression, the meaning will be 
stated clearly in direct words somewhere else in Scrip- 
ture. In most cases the circumstances of the text itself, 
some parallel passage, or an article of faith will lead 
us to understand a passage of Scripture in a figurative 
sense. If this is not the case, we are to understand 
the passage in its plain, obvious meaning. The general 
principle is that the figurative is to be interpreted in 
the light of the literal. 

In figurative passages which have a spiritual mean- 
ing, the figure must not be pressed too far. For in- 
stance, when Jesus said, “The kingdom of heaven is 
like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three measures of meal, till the whole was leavened” 
(Matt. 13:33), we ought not to look for some spiritual 
truth in the number three or say that the woman rep- 
resents the church. In ancient Palestine it was always 
a woman and not a man who baked bread. 

For the sake of exactness the interpretation of the 
Scriptures should be based on the original text. Al- 
though the Bible class leader may not be a Hebrew 
or Greek scholar, he can use the studies of others. 
The science of discovering the best readings or mean- 
ings of the Scripture text is called “textual criticism,” 
and the scholars are called “textual critics.” 

One should not believe that such “criticism” is 
irreverent and an attempt to discredit the Bible. Quite 
the opposite is true. Many godly and scholarly men 
have searched out and minutely studied the ancient 
manuscripts so that the most accurate reading might 
be found. Because of their labors the original Greek 
and Hebrew text of the Bible has been pretty well 
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established. During the past 
hundred years some of the best 
of the ancient manuscripts 
have been discovered — manuscripts which were not 
available to the King James translators — but which 
have been used in the recent translations. The newer 
commentaries embody the valuable results of this care- 
ful study of the Bible text. 

Our language changes from year to year, but the 
original languages of the Bible are static, and the use 
of the original will prevent false interpretations. For 
example, the 1611 King James translation used the 
word “prevent” in | Thess. 4:15 (“We .. . shall not 
prevent them which are asleep”). The original Greek 
means “precede, go ahead of.” That is what “prevent” 
meant in 1611. Another example is 2 Tim. 2:15. This 
passage is often used as an appeal to Christians to 
study God’s Word that they may become good Chris- 
tian workmen. Of course, study of God’s Word should 
be pursued for that reason. But in 1611 the word 
“study” meant to “do your best.” So the Greek word 
which means earnest effort or the doing of one’s best 
was translated “study.” To study is a related idea to 
doing one’s best, but it is not identical with the word 
“study” as we use it today. 

In the interpretation of parables the Bible student 
should find the precise point of comparison to discover 
the chief truth to be taught. Some of the parables 
are interpreted by Christ Himself, either wholly or in 
part. The context will indicate in most instances what 
subject is being dealt with or what truth is being 
illustrated. One should also look for associations with 
the Old Testament. When one fails to stick to the 
central or point of comparison in a parable and gives 
a fanciful interpretation of details, one will soon make 
it say more than was ever intended. Details of a par- 
able may be used when they can be brought into rela- 
tionship with the point of comparison or central truth. 


4. No Passage of Scripture Should Be Torn 
Out of Its Context 

This is one of the most important principles for 
a right understanding of the Bible. What is the con- 
text? The part or parts of a discourse that precede, 
follow, or are intimately associated with any particular 
passage or word, and which determine its meaning, 
can be considered the context. 

An example of teaching out of context would be 
the assertion that Christ commands His followers to 
anoint their heads and wash their faces. But in Matt. 


























6:16-18 Christ is speaking to 
the Jews, not to us, telling 
them that when they fast they 
should anoint their heads and wash their faces so that 
their fasting would cease to be a showing off. Christ 
lays down no general rule about anointing or face 
washing. 

Another example of the context problem is Phil. 
2:12, which says: “Work out your own salvation with 
fear and trembling.” Does anyone work out his sal- 
vation? Verse 13 follows to say: “For God is at work 
in you both to will and to work for His good pleasure” 
(RSV). For another example the reader may check 
Matt. 18:21, 22 as the key to Matt. 18:23-25. 

Another example is 1 Cor. 2:9, which is often mis- 
understood to speak of the glories of heaven. It reads: 
“Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither have entered 
into the heart of man the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love Him.” The context reveals 
that Paul is talking about God’s profound wisdom in 
the plan of salvation. What no human intelligence 
could have perceived or imagined about the Gospel. 
God has now revealed to Christians. 

The student of Scripture will discover seeming dis- 
crepancies. For example, when James 2:24, 25 says 
that “a man is justified by works and not by faith 
alone,” this is to be explained with the total context 
of James in mind, the fruitfulness of faith, and in 
harmony with the words of Paul in Rom. 3:28 and 
Gal. 2:16, where the context brings out the essence of 
justification. A careful study of both writers will show 
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that James emphasized works 
not as a means of salvation but 
as evidence of saving faith, and 
that Paul, with all his emphasis on justification by faith 
alone, also stresses good works as the outgrowth of 
faith. 

In Gal. 6:2, for example, Paul says, “Bear ye one 


another’s burdens.” Just three verses farther on he 
says, “Every man shall bear his own burden.” Can 
the two statements be reconciled? Yes, because the 
apostle is really teaching that, on the one hand, the 
Christian has the duty to help others, but on the other, 
he must not shift his own responsibility to others. 

When it comes to verbal differences or apparent 
discrepancies between various accounts of the same 
incident, we need not be disturbed. No two witnesses 
of the same event will tell about it in identical language 
or with the same detail. The variations of the writers 
give depth and perspective to the presentation and 
enable the reality of the characters and events to be 
better understood. The different Gospel accounts en- 
rich our total picture of the event. 

By following the principles of interpretation sug- 
gested here, we shall, the Holy Spirit enabling us, 
arrive at sound and balanced views concerning the 
meaning of God’s Word. Apparent discrepancies will 
fade away with study or cease to bother us. The 
Scriptures will open to us their glorious treasures as 
we work carefully to get at their true meaning. Thus 
we shall be found obeying the Scriptural injunction to 
“handle aright the Word of truth.” (2 Tim. 2:15 RSV) 
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TEACHING MACHINE 


The following scene takes place in a graduate class 
in history of American education at a leading Amer- 
ican university. The year is A. D. 2070. 

Student: “I wonder, Professor Brown, if you would 
mind taking a few minutes this evening for some re- 
marks on the Teaching Machine. Over a long period 
of time this approach to teaching appeared to be quite 
successful. Can you tell us why it was so suddenly 
abandoned about 25 years ago?” 

Professor: “Well, yes, the topic of the Teaching 
Machine and its abrupt disappearance from the educa- 
tional scene is appropriate for discussion tonight and 
is fraught with historical significance. You are correct 
in saying that the Teaching Machine was highly suc- 
cessful in achieving the results for which it was intended. 
You are in error, however, in assuming that the Teach- 
ing Machine was ‘abandoned,’ as you put it. In fact 
it was the very success of the Teaching Machine which 
brought about its demise.” 

The professor pauses for a moment to survey the 
class with a smile at the puzzlement his little scholarly 
conundrum has caused. He then continues: 

“That is a somewhat enigmatic statement, isn’t it? 


What HAPPENED 
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But really, it isn’t so puzzling, if you'll give it a little 
thought. If you know anything at all about the basic 
design of the Teaching Machine, you will realize that 
its fundamental operational principle was ultimately 
self-defeating. To this day not a single psychologist or 
educator has been able to offer an adequate explana- 
tion as to why at the time not one of the many author- 
ities in the fields of learning theory and instructional 
method was able to detect the built-in fallacy of the 
Teaching Machine, obvious though it was. The silence 
of the educators of the time on this point remains 
one of the most intriguing mysteries in the history of 
education. I might add parenthetically that this prob- 
lem would be a fruitful one for doctoral investigation. 


Early Success 

“Yes, indeed, you are quite right. The success of 
the Teaching Machine was beyond all reasonable ex- 
pectation. High school students began knocking the 
tops off the standardized test norms of the time. Test- 
makers found themselves furiously engaged in a never- 
ending cycle of making revisions of their tests which 
in turn would scarcely be off the press before new 
















































































revisions were necessary. Institutions of higher learning 
were flooded with students who had walked through 
the most rigorous entrance examinations in a breeze. 
They were, of course, soon forced to upgrade their 
entrance requirements drastically, because they were 
well aware that not everybody could or should go to 
college. Almost all colleges and universities instituted 
professional in-service training programs (many sent 
their professors back to high school for postgraduate 
work) so that the college teachers could keep academ- 
ically abreast of their students. 

“Why, then, did the Teaching Machine disappear?” 

Again the professor pauses, apparently hoping for 
an answer to his rhetorical question. 

“Well, | guess there is no point in keeping you in 
suspense any longer. You will recall that the Teaching 
Machine was a device designed to raise questions and 
pose problems and to reinforce correct answers given 
by the student. 
planning went into the programming of the Machine, 


An amazing amount of ingenious 


so that one minute question led directly into the next 
minute question in precise logical sequence. This, of 
course, meant that the people who programmed the 


Machine had to know what the questions were and 
how one question was related to other questions. 

“Well, now, about the year 2055, it suddenly began 
to become apparent that Teaching Machine program- 
mers were becoming practically extinct. You see, by 
that time the older generation had just about died off. 
and we had trained a whole new generation of people 
who knew all the answers. The trouble was. no one 
any longer knew what the questions were. 

“Well, as you car readily imagine, this presented 
a rather perilous situation, not only for manufacturers 
and operators of Teaching Machines. but for education 
in general, and for the very security of the nation itself. 
We had begun to fall rapidly behind in the technological 
race with Russia, as well we might when you consider 
that in the year 2057, for example, not a single patent 
was issued by the U.S. Patent Office. We might say 
that this was the most crucial period in all American 
history. Our whole way of life tottered precariously 
in the balance, and but for one small human incident 
we almost certainly would have gone down the his- 
torical drain. 


A Human Incident 





“The 


a certain sunny spring day a renowned professor of 


incident had to do with the fact that on 
science education was cutting potatoes for planting in 
his garden. His young son stood by in silence, ob- 
viously somewhat puzzled by his dad’s curious activity. 
Finally the youngster said, 

“ “Daddy, where do potatoes come from?’ 

“The professor, of course, knew the answer, and 
he proceeded with glib relish to point out the eyes of 
the potato and to explain their function. But he was 
interrupted by the boy who shook his head vigorously. 

**No, no, Daddy. No, that’s not what I mean. 
| mean where did the first potato come from?’ 

“The father did not answer. He stared at the 
child as in a trance, the elation of great discovery 
flooding his chest. There were people left who knew 
the questions —the children who had not yet been 
exposed to the Teaching Machine. The educator had 
found his answer in the question of a child. 

“The professor enlarged upon his amazing discovery 
in a series of lectures and publications. This was the 
origin of the Great Revolution in education with which 
you are all familiar. 

“Any questions, class?” 


Reprinted from Educational Leadership, XVII 
(May 1961). 517—520. 


Used by permission. 
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WHAT DO OTHERS DO AT TEACHERS’ 
It’ s' perennial question, this one about teachers’ M 7 FT N G S ? 


meetings. It isn’t restricted to one particular 
section of the country, or to a particular size of 
congregation. The question comes from pastors, su- by Jack Muhlenbruch 
perintendents, and the teachers themselves. It may be 
phrased differently, but the basic thought is the same: 
“What can be done to make teachers’ meetings interest- - 
ing, informative, helpful?” 7 

I asked 10 pastors in parishes from New York to 
California this question. Their answers may suggest 
procedures other Sunday school staffs will find useful. 

Most of the teaching staffs in the churches ques- 
tioned meet twice a month for a period of 1% to 
2 hours. Attendance at meetings, with only one ex- 
ception, averages from 70 to 80 percent of the staff. 
Attendance is highest in those congregations which 
place special emphasis on the value of the Sunday 
school as an agency in Christian education, and where 
the person who leads the teachers makes a special 
effort to supplement the material in the teachers quar- 
terly rather than merely “rehash” what the teachers 
can read for themselves. 

Some staffs are using courses from the Concordia 
Leadership Training Series but have additional meet- 
ings for such study. St. John’s Lutheran Sunday School 
of Orchard Park, N. Y. (350 communicants, 250 Sun- 
day school pupils), conducts a teacher training class 








































every Sunday morning. This class is attended not only 
by prospective teachers who are preparing themselves 
to teach but also by active teachers who are granted 
a leave of absence for 13 weeks to take a course. 

The congregation has a system of teacher accredi- 
tation, and teachers are encouraged to gain teaching 
certificates. The Rev. Richard Schultz, pastor of 
St. John’s at the time of the survey, said this about 
the teachers, “We take every opportunity to make 
them feel important, needed, and wanted.” 

“Exactly what do you do at teachers’ meetings?” 
| asked the pastors. 

The answers indicate a wide variety of procedures. 
In general, the teachers want to study the Bible text 
itself and discuss its meaning for their own lives. Then 
they want to consider ways whereby they can help 
their pupils to discover this for themselves. One of 
the younger pastors, whose staff meets weekly, pointed 
out that his group discusses the goal of the lesson, 
the problems which must be overcome in achieving the 
goal, and the means for achieving it. 

Teachers appreciate demonstrations by their fellow 
teachers and other suggestions for teaching the lesson. 
They are usually willing to take their turn in preparing 
a demonstration, conducting the opening devotion, or 
in leading the discussion on lesson procedures. They 
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prefer having an active part in the meeting to just 
listening to a lecture. 

In one large congregation 
members, 480 Sunday school pupils) the pastor pre- 
pares a list of about 25 questions which are used as 


(1,150 communicant 


a basis for discussion. Such a routine gives this pastor 
the advantage of being able to make applications to 
local situations. On the other hand, there is a danger 
that if one holds too rigidly to this pattern, the period 
for sharing teaching procedures may be overlooked. 

Where there are larger staffs, departmental meetings 
are appreciated by the teachers. This allows teachers 
to discuss the lesson with others who teach pupils of 
the same age group as they. In such instances the 
pastor usually instructs the departmental leaders a week 
or two in advance of the regular meeting. 

Here are some other features worth considering 
and used by the interviewed staffs in their meetings: 

1. Films and filmstrips on teaching or on the Bible 
narratives, with discussion. 

2. Book reviews. A discussion of articles appear- 
ing in INTERACTION or in one of the teachers’ quar- 
terlies. 

3. An informal period of fellowship (including 
some kind of refreshments) once a month after the 
teachers’ meeting. 

4. An occasional “round robin” in which each 
teacher has an opportunity to report on his class. 

The high standards of attendance at teachers’ meet- 
ings demanded by many of the Sunday schools covered 
in the survey raised an interesting question. How are 
these schools able to enlist sufficient workers? 

Strange as it may seem to some, these congregations 
which set their standards high have less trouble in 
securing help than the churches which have not set 
any standards at all. The big difference is in the 
attitude of the leaders and the people in the parish. 

Where the Sunday church school is regarded as 
a real teaching agency, workers are respected, and it 
is not difficult to secure competent help. Conversely, 
where the Sunday school is considered an educational 
stepchild, it usually receives only meager support from 
the average member of the church. 

Every agency of Christian education, if it is any 
good at all, deserves the best we can give it. Raising 
the standards of the teachers’ meetings is a good way 
to start building up the reputation of the Sunday school 
and securing dedicated workers. 
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and 


for LEADERS of TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


Do eagerly anticipate the meeting with much 
preparation. 

Do have teachers go home with written material 
based on discussion. 

Do strive for good attendance. 

Do let teachers do outlining. 

Do inspire the group. 

Do give concrete suggestions and visual aids. 

Do find true-to-life applications. 

Do have variety at teachers’ meetings. 

Do have thorough preparation on the part of the 
pastor and other leaders. 

Do keep time within the specified hour. 

Do encourage discussion. 

Do stimulate freshness of approach by encourag- 
ing sharing of ideas by teachers. 

Do keep the meeting moving. 

Do vary the presentation. 

Do have all teachers participate. 

Do let teachers know you are interested in their 
problems. 

Do give the teachers something worthwhile for 
their own spiritual growth, and not only for the 
children’s growth. 

Do let the teachers dig the materials out of the 
Concordia Sunday School Teacher rather than 
“spoon-feed” them. 

Do emphasize a clear understanding of lesson 
aims. 

Do begin and end the meeting punctually. 

Do keep before them their privilege and responsi- 
bility as teachers of Jesus’ lambs. 

Do assume the teachers have done some prepara- 
tion. 

Do spiritualize the meeting. 

Do commend good work. 

Do discuss problems. 
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Don’t read the teachers’ quarterly in class. People 
don’t like to read at a meeting what they can read 
over a cup of coffee at home. 
Don’t explain something that needs no explaining. 
Don’t lecture 
Don’t snub the Sunday school superintendent’s part 
in the program. 
Don’t neglect the opportunity of training new teach- 
ers first in the art of teaching before going into all 
the specifics of lesson preparation each and every 
time. 
Don’t cancel meetings. 
Don’t have an unplanned and aimless meeting. 
Don’t permit one teacher to give all the answers 
or to be in the limelight all the time. 
Don’t show favoritism among the teachers. 
Don’t let one teacher distract you every lesson by 
talking about that “mean little Johnny” in her class. 
Don’t plan everything for the teacher. Lay a good 
foundation by bringing into sharp focus the basic 
truths the story teaches. 
Don’t have irregularity in time and date of meet- 
ings. 
Don’t have long business meetings. 


. Don’t irritate teachers by constant faultfinding. 


Don’t clown in the Sunday school meetings. It’s 
serious business. Have a serious meeting. 

Don’t despiritualize the meeting. 

Don’t set standards low. 

Don’t let the work of the Sunday school get in 

a rut. 


. Don’t nag about absenteeism. Contact the individ- 


ual teacher. 

Don't overestimate the ability of the teachers or 
underestimate the ability of the children. 

Don’t run down the Sunday school. 

Don't forget that God gives the blessing if we work 
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Do discuss the application lessons carefully. hard. 


From Improving Sunday School Teachers’ Meetings 




















Concordia Singing Picture Books are entertainment and 
Christian training at the same time. Each book con- 
tains a 7-inch 78-rpm nonbreakable record with two 
hymns recorded on each side. Barbara Benson and 
a chorus of eight children’s voices sing these songs, 
especially suitable for children from three to seven 
years old. Not only can children sing along, but they 
can also follow the large, easy-to-read type and the 
beautiful religious pictures. 

Teachers will want Concordia Singing Picture Books 
for Sunday school use and as children’s gifts. For any 
of the following write to Concordia Publishing House, 
3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis 18, Mo. The price 
of each book is 59 cents. 
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JESUS SONGS: Jesus Loves Me; Jesus Loves Children; 
‘Tis Jesus Loves the Little Ones; I’m Glad My Savior 
Loves Me. (Order No. 59K1006) 

CHRISTMAS SONGS: As Each Happy Christmas; 
Away in a Manger; Oh, Come, Little Children; Silent 
Night. (Order No. 59K1007) 

SLEEPYTIME SONGS: Now the Day Is Over; Dear 
Father in Heaven; Jesus, Tender Shepherd; Now the 
Light Has Gone Away. (Order No. 59K1008) 
SONGS OF PRAISE: Two Little Eyes; Who Made 
the Sky? God Is Near; Praise Him. (Order No. 
59K1009 ) 

MERRY CHRISTMAS: We Wish You a Merry 
Christmas; In a Little Stable; Silent Night; Hear the 
Church Bells Ringing. (Order No. 59K1015) 
GOD’S LITTLE CHILDREN: God’s Little Children; 
My Best Friend Is Jesus; Jesus Loves Me, Jesus Loves 
Me; I Belong to Jesus. (Order No. 59K1016) 
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Fine Print 


TEACHING THE WORD 

TO ADULTS 

A Course for Adult Bible Class Teach- 
ers. By Harry G. Coiner. (Concordia, 
130 pages, $.60) 


This is a long-awaited and much- 
needed addition to the Concordia 
Leadership Training Series. In eight 
concise and readable chapters Pro- 
fessor Coiner introduces the teacher 
of adults to both the principles and 
the techniques of his task. The book 
should serve well as a basis for the 
development of the ‘‘teacher’’ into 
an understanding and effective leader 
of learners. 

This is not merely a ‘‘how-to"’ book, 
concerned only with the gimmicks of 
methodology in adult education. Pro- 
fessor Coiner knows that the adult 
leader must have a thorough under- 
standing of his own place as teacher 
of the Word of God and his relation- 
ship to the people he leads as they 
study that Word. The first chapters 
in the book are addressed to these 
basic learnings. And since the book 
is intended for teachers of the Bible, 
another chapter closely examines the 
nature of the Scripture and rules for 
its proper interpretation. 

The church has learned, and is 
learning, from the experiences of 
adult educators in other fields. Pro- 
fessor Coiner gives due consideration 
to the educational forces available 
in the dynamics of the group itself. 


Yet he does not overstress this, as 
some have done. The same restraint 
shows itself in his treatment of the 
inductive method of Bible study. 

There are two things which trouble 
me about the book. The first is the 
impression that leading adults in the 
Bible class is a task for an expert, 
even for the expert theologian. Such 
a concern is unnecessary. The Holy 
Spirit lives in the church, and He is 
to be trusted when He speaks in the 
members. 

The second is the tendency to re- 
gard the content of learning in the 
Bible class as factual rather than 
personal. Although it is factual, our 


purpose is not to learn facts but to 
know God better. 

Something should also be said 
lf the 


group of teachers studying it will use 


about the use of the book. 


the methods and techniques proposed 
by the author for this book as well 
as for the Bible, they will greatly 


multiply their learning. 
R. H. 


A HARD LOOK AT ADULT 
CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 

By John R. Fry (Westminster Press, 
150 pages, $3.50) 


Here is not only a hard look but 
a harsh and badly needed statement 
concerning all the fond hopes and 
well-beloved programs of adult Chris- 
tian education. Mr. Fry, who has had 
a great deal of experience in prac- 
ticing adult Christian education and 
in producing materials for it, gives 
due credit to the principles and theo- 
ries which adult educators have fol- 
lowed. But he shows, with devastat- 
the fallacies that have 
attended the practice of the theories. 


ing irony, 


He singles out three major trends 
to illustrate these fallacies. They are 
(1) the concept of ‘‘change"’ as the 
goal of education; (2) the idea of 


the group, or ‘‘groupiness,’’ as the 
setting and the method of education; 
and (3) the concept of the ‘‘person” 
All of 


these have validity in theory, but 


as the object of education. 


in practice defeat their own ends. 
“Change” as a goal only calls out 
resistance. ‘‘Groupiness’’ too easily 
becomes an end without real content 
Or commitment. And the ‘‘person,”’ 
particularly when defined as a ‘‘bun- 
dle of needs,’’ bears no resemblance 
to Biblical man. 

Having destroyed the complacency 
of the professional educator, Mr. Fry 
approaches his constructive task with 
a startlingly deep Christian insight 
(Star- 
tling only because the tenor of the 


into the nature of education. 


book to that point has not prepared 
the reader for it.) It is not Biblical 
illiteracy, but ‘willful ignorance”’ that 
is our problem. This may not be 
repaired by more and better infor- 
mation programs. It is not the in- 
tellect but the will that must be ad- 
dressed, and this can be done only 
by God. The opposite of ignorance 
is not knowledge but faith. It is not 
the curricular content but the faith 
of the individuals participating that 
makes education Christian. 

After all this, the reader may too 
easily reject Mr. Fry's positive sug- 
gestion, the formation of a ‘thinking 
church.”’ It seems both unformed and 
unworkable in the average congre- 
gation, at first reading. Nevertheless, 
it merits serious and careful consid- 
eration by every pastor and adult 
educator. 

Use this book as an antidote to 
the many program-conscious texts on 
adult education that have become 
available in At the 
least it will keep you humbly Chris- 
tian and concerned for the body of 
Christ in what you do. 


recent years. 


R. H. 
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Writing in The Instructor, Mr. Warren Andrews suggests an idea for the grade 


school situation which may be equally useful in the Sunday church school. He ad- 


. vocates the “buddy system” for integrating new class members into the group. 
| n 0 r (* 0 Mm One student is chosen to be buddy for each new pupil. The job of the buddy is to 





introduce the new pupil to other members of the class, show him the class routine. 
and generally put him at ease. Children especially like to be chosen for this and 
usually do such a thorough job that new students seldom have trouble in getting 
acquainted with classmates. 


The bulletin of Pilgrim Lutheran Church, Washington, D. C., recently listed the fol- 
lowing ‘Christian Education Goals": ‘Short range — Every child and every adult and 
every teacher present in Sunday school every Sunday. Long range — Every child, 
every adult and every teacher present in heaven forever.’’ Ways and means to achieve 
the long range goals, it reminds readers, is ‘faith and faith alone, which comes by the 
Holy Spirit through study of God's Word.” 


Teen-age Crusade is the catchy title of a series of 12 30-minute films released recently) 
by Family Films, Inc. The films cover the life of the Christian teen-ager in six general 
areas: (1) Christian courage, (2) Christian service, (3) youth evangelism, (4) life with 
parents, (5) personal faith, and (6) romance and dating. One or more of these might 
provide an interesting change of pace for your high school department this summer or 
regularly throughout the year. The films rent for $9.00 each. The entire series of films 
and use that can be made of them is outlined in a “‘Teen-age Crusade Packet,” available 
from the Audio-Visual Aids Service, Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis 18, Mo., for 


$4.50. The cost of the packet will be applied to the rental of any six of the films in the 
series. 


Writing in “Resource” magazine, Prof. Erich F. Voehringer of Philadelphia Theo- 
logical Seminary suggests a practical idea you may want to put to use when showing 
a filmstrip which has a record that goes with it. To allow yourself to stop the record 
at any moment during the showing (for explanations, questions, etc.) place a disc of 
plain paper under the record. You can then stop the record with your hand while the 
turntable keeps turning, the needle remaining on the record. The sound will resume 
(with little or no distortion) as soon as you take your hand off the record again. 


Here are four tracts that may help you interest youth and adult members of your 
congregation in your Bible classes: Mr. and Mrs. Jones Invite You, The Bible Class Invites 
You, You Need Your Bible Class, and Youth and the Bible. The latter two are especially 
directed toward young people. The first three tracts cost $2.00 a hundred. Youth and the 
Bible cost $1.50 a hundred. Any of them may be obtained from Concordia Publishing 
ing House, 3558 S. Jefferson Ave., St. Louis!8, Mo. 


An offer by your class to the local 
television station may open the door 
for a special or even a regular pro- 
gram, since many stations have free 
time available for such use. This pro- 
gram originated in the studios of 
Station WCSH-TV in Portland, Maine. 


























